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N A SINGLE DAY, our minds are assaulted, battered, fondled, and befuddled by 

millions of impressions from every conceivable quarter. Part of these im- 
pressions are little things called trademarks. To survive at all in this vast con- 
fusion of impressions, a trademark must have certain distinct and memorable 
attributes. But to be remembered is not enough. A trademark must be re- 
membered in the right way. 

Walking down Main Street with a ring in your nose and no clothes on 
will make you distinct and memorable, but it won’t help your social standing 
in the community. The average person sees as many as six hundred trade- 
marks in a single day. Yet, there isn’t one person in ten who is able to describe 
more than five trademarks of nationally advertised products. 

Actually, a detailed recollection of a given trademark is not a true meas- 
ure of its effectiveness. It’s the meaning that the trademark leaves with the 
viewer that’s the important consideration. In one instance, a trademark will 
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proclaim in more or less subtle terms — “We're modern, up to the minute” 
... “We’re a solid company.” And in another instance, perhaps in not so sub- 
tle terms — “We're definitely on the old-fashioned side” . . . “We sell ’em and 
they’re cheap.” 


Most trademarks aren’t quite so articulate as the foregoing. This is prob- 
ably their chief shortcoming. To achieve maximum effectiveness, a trademark 
must articulate ... it must have meaning . . . it must do more than just iden- 
tify! 

A well-conceived trademark can do many things: 


© Function as a bona fide seal of approval . . . This function touches the basic 
purpose of a trademark: to guide and protect the buyer. A trademark on a 
product is the buyer’s assurance that the company who made the product will 
stand behind it. A trademark that is at odds with this most basic consideration 
is no trademark. 


© Identify type of business and its scope . . . Though this is not always feasi- 
ble, it is highly desirable in most instances. A well-chosen, well-executed 
graphic symbol can go a long way in establishing positive product identifica- 
tion. 


© Suggest strength, stability and vitality ... Very few trademarks have the 
power to spark associations that are as strong and as vital as, for example, a 
giant sequoia towering 300 feet into the skies. That’s a lot to ask of a trade- 
mark ... but it’s not too much! 


© Imply up-to-the-minuteness .. . People feel a sense of pride in buying a 
product that’s the very latest in its field. They may also feel that they will get 
more use out of the product since it will not be outmoded for a longer period 
of time. 


e Bridge the gap between product and person ... The use of familiar shapes 
and colors in a trademark creates a modern setting for a product and helps 
bridge the gap between product and person. A trademark can be different and 
distinctive without being strange. 


There are also certain things a trademark can’t do... no matter how well 
conceived it is! It can’t make a product run better or last longer. It can’t bring 
an old-fashioned product up to date. It can’t create a market on its own. It 
can’t revitalize a company that’s living on borrowed time. 

These “can’t do’s” would hardly be worth mentioning if it weren’t for the 
fact that so many companies bank on a trademark change to provide a quick 
and easy cure-all to company problems. Too frequently a trademark change 
is initiated with the command “to come up with something that’l] make people 
buy our product (even though it’s outmoded) .. . that’ll pump new blood into 
the entire organization (even though it is suffering from malignant manage- 
ment) ... that'll... .” And so it goes. 

Leave miracle working for angels and holy men. Concentrate on what a 
trademark can do within the not-so-narrow limits suggested above. There’s a 
lot you can do with a trademark. There’s a lot you can’t do. Your job is to 
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know what can be done, determine what should be done in your particular 
company, then set about doing it. 


A Look at the Old Trademark 


DETAILED EXAMINATION of the old trademark and a survey of its uses will 

yield a good deal of useful information. By approaching the problem 
as broadly as possible at the outset, you'll be better able to determine just 
what is entailed in changing the trademark of your particular company. Do a 
thorough job in this area and you'll avoid a lot of confusion and hesitation 
usually associated with a trademark change. This survey will be an important 
part of your presentation to management when the time comes. It will also be 
indispensible in estimating the costs involved in changing the trademark. 

Your survey should include samples (or photos) of your trademark’s use 
in space advertising, direct mail, publicity, company product literature, labels 
and packaging, forms and stationery (letters, business cards, invoices, pur- 
chase orders, memo pads, envelopes, etc.), signs (for office buildings, plants, 
sales offices, company trucks, and other property), exhibits, and other uses. 

Your survey should be more than just a collection of samples, however. 
Each use of the trademark has its own particular requirements. Your job at 
this point is to establish these requirements. 

Take packaging, for example. Packaging (particularly for bulk raw ma- 
terials) requires simplicity and boldness in a trademark. Before any attempt 
is made to design a new trademark the whole question of packaging should be 
reviewed: sizes and types of containers used, labeling, colors, etc. 

Check the packaging situation first hand. Do not rely on written stand- 
ards. Look at the packages just before they’re put on the truck or boxcar. Get 
samples of the drums, cans, boxes, bags, and labels that are now being used. 
Intelligent standardization on sizes and types of containers could save a sub- 
stantial amount of money over a period of time. It will also help you do a bet- 
ter job in designing the new packages when the time comes. 

If your packaging survey is in any way involved, it should be recorded in 
a special packaging report. This report will be the blueprint for packaging 
changes once the trademark is approved. You may want to consult with an 
experienced packaging designer to help with the details and to assist you in 
preparing estimates. 

Other uses of the trademark should be surveyed with this same degree of 
thoroughness. Your trademark program will gain in strength and direction 
with each survey. 

There’s a tendency at this point to look longingly and hopefully at the old 
trademark as a handy-dandy solution. Why take chances? Why not shortcut 
this whole procedure and settle for a “renovated” version of the old trade- 
mark? 

Don’t do it! Don’t be satisfied with merely a dressed-up, reupholstered 
version of the old trademark. Consider the old trademark as but one source of 
ideas for the new trademark and not as the beginning and end of your source 
material. 

Give the old trademark a real going over. To sell management, you’ll 
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have to nail down its shortcomings in no uncertain terms. A barrage of nega- 
tive criteria will quickly establish your case if you have one: 


® What are its more obvious shortcomings? 

® Has it failed to keep pace with the scope of the company’s business? 

e Is it cumbersome, old-fashioned, weak, unattractive? 

® Is the meaning it conveys out of key with the company’s present and future 
plans? 

@ Is it easily confused with other trademarks? 


After you have salvaged what is good in the old trademark and have es- 
tablished wherein it has failed, you will be able to determine the general areas 
in which the designer of the new trademark must work. 

Then comes the hardest job of all: you must be able to guide the designer 
in these general areas without seriously limiting him. You must bring him as 
close to the problem as you can without stifling him with details. To create 
freely he must feel free to create. 

Don’t be too eager to suggest your own solutions to the problem. There'll 
be plenty of time for that. Let the designer work out the problem in his own 
way. That’s what you are paying him for. When he is finished you'll have two 
solutions, his and yours. You can decide then which is better. 


How to Evaluate the New Trademark 


A RISTOTLE TELLS Us that courage lies between cowardice and rashness. Ap- 
plying the same philosophy to the job of evaluating a new trademark, you 
should not be frightened by a design simply because it is a radical departure 
from the past; nor should you accept a design simply because it appears new 
and fresh. You must be brave, but to a purpose. 

To obtain a proper evaluation of the new trademark design, the following 
important questions should be considered: 


Does it give positive and distinct identification? 
Does it have meaning? 
Does it effectively convey the nature and scope of the business? 
Is it easily seen, associated, and remembered? 
Is it clean, simple, bold, and modern in appearance? 
© Does it suggest stability, strength, power, growth, and reliability? 
® Does it allow for extremes of reduction and enlargement? 
® Can it be reproduced by any process on any material and still retain its 
basic effectiveness and identity? 
e Has it been designed primarily for black-and-white line reproduction? 
e Can color be added without changing the basic design? 


Any trademark worth the space should meet most of the requirements 
suggested by the above questions. With the answers to these questions as a 
guide, you'll be able to make an evaluation you can believe in and fight for. 

A survey among your customers and prospects will undoubtedly yield 
some interesting and valuable ideas on the proposed trademark (or trade- 
marks). It may give you some highly effective ammunition in selling the new 
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trademark to managernent. Or, alas, it may send you back to your desk to- 
try-again. Surveys in this area are extremely difficult to conduct and evalu- 
ate. They must, therefore, be approached with extreme caution. 

The biggest problem of all is that people when placed in the position of 
being an “expert” will rarely divulge their true feelings. For example, in a di- 
rect choice between the old trademark and the new one, some people would 
select the old one (particularly if it was familiar to them) in order to be on 
the “safe” side. Others would immediately select the more modern of the two 
in order to appear more modern themselves. This is similar to women who 
wear sack dresses not because they like them, but because they want to be 
considered stylish, up-to-the-minute. 

This kind of direct comparison may not be good survey technique but it 
does point up the basic problem. What people say they like and what they 
really like may be two entirely different things. Witness the recent surveys in 
the automotive field. After some of the most intense consumer studies in his- 
tory, auto sales fell far short of anticipated demand. 

Again, what people like and what they are influenced by may also be two 
different things. Nobody likes a snob, yet how many people are influenced by 
what advertisers call the “snob appeal”? 

All this is not to discredit surveys per se but to suggest that you should 
reduce your chances of error by getting the assistance of a first rate survey 
service. Explain your problem to them. Let them work out the details. They’re 
experts in getting answers to questions they never ask (directly). 

Unless you have the money to do a thorough and representative survey, 
you're better off relying on your own judgment and that of your staff in de- 
termining the appropriateness of the trademark under consideration. 


How to Present the New Trademark to Management 


A FTER APPROVING THE TRADEMARK, you must firmly resist the impulse to rush 
into the president’s office and ask with a mile-wide grin, “What do you 
think of our new trademark?” . . . or “How’s this for a real modern look?” 

Such enthusiastic displays may jeopardize your entire effort. The actual 
trademark is the culmination of your efforts over a period of several months 
and must be presented as such. The presentation made to management should 
follow closely the same steps you used to establish the trademark require- 
ments. 

Presenting the trademark in a well-organized program will help clothe 
its nakedness — shock! — and prevent its being evaluated purely on its own. 
It is not a work of art in that it exists of and for itself, and should, therefore, 
not be judged as such. 

In programming the presentation you must cover the “reasons why” be- 
fore the trademark is presented. You must establish that the evaluation of the 
trademark does not lie within the realm of personal opinion, but, rather, that 
it follows inevitably from the requirements set down at the very beginning. 

Here are a few suggestions and a working outline for the actual presenta- 
tion: 
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© Why concern ourselves with trademark changes? . . . Discuss briefly what 
a good trademark can do for a company. Cover the basic requirements of a 
good trademark — identify type of business, suggest strength, stability, vital- 
ity, ete. 

© A look at the old trademark . . . Treat the deficiencies of the old trademark, 
particularly as they apply to space advertising and packaging. Be firm and 
definite but try not to be over critical. 


© A look at the new trademark . . . Put the new trademark through the 
wringer — does it give positive identification, does it convey the nature of the 
company’s business, etc. 


@ What will our customers and prospects think of the new trademark? ... 
If you have conducted a survey, here’s the place to present it. 


© What will the whole trademark program cost? Cover each use of the trade- 
mark separately. 

Make certain that your estimate only includes the cost involved in chang- 
ing the trademark and not in using it. You'll also want to deduct any antici- 
pated savings you might be able to effect through package standardization, 
and other costs savings based on the new trademark design. 


© How long will it take to complete the change? . . . Present a complete 
schedule, highlighting the target dates. Show how a smooth transition can be 
accomplished with the least amount of fuss and confusion. 


© How can we best launch the new trademark? ... Here’s where you prepare 
the way for approval by giving your audience something to approve. The ob- 
ject of approval should be a summary cost sheet which outlines the launching 
plan and also includes the estimated costs covered previously in the presenta- 
tion. Individual sheets should be distributed to members of your audience and 
then explained in detail by you. 


A good way to close the presentation is to hand out pins, clasps, cigarette 
lighters, or other useful gadgets bearing the new trademark. This will make 
the trademark more tangible, more of a reality to your audience. Make sure 
there is no hint of bribery in this gesture. 


Launching the New Trademark 


pave WANT TO GET as much excitement into this phase of the program as 
possible. Timing is of the utmost importance. You might want to schedule 
the trade announcement to fit in with the introduction of a new product, with 
the opening of a new plant, with the annual stockholders’ meeting, or with one 
of the big trade shows. But whatever the timing, be prepared to hit all the 
publicity angles. 

A well organized launching plan can net you barrels of good publicity. A 
poor one will bring nothing but confusion and misunderstanding. A sound 
launching plan should include the following basic phases: 
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© Initial announcement ... Your main efforts in the initial announcement 
should be directed toward getting the full cooperation of the press. Make your 
invitation to the press as attractive as possible by making the event as news- 
worthy as possible. This can be done by coupling other newsworthy events 
with your trademark announcement, such as the events mentioned above. 

Give the press all the background information they'll need to do a 
thorough and intelligent job. A press kit containing product literature, annual 
report, history of the company, preprint of announcement advertisement, and 
other source material would be very much in order. 


e Advertisement announcing the new trademark ... This advertisement 
should appear as close to the date of the initial announcement as possible. The 
advertisement will help reinforce the publicity in establishing the new trade- 
mark in the shortest possible time. 

A suggestion on the advertisement itself: keep it simple. The purpose of 
the advertisement should be simply to present the new trademark in a dra- 
matic (big) way, and to establish its meaning in the mind of the reader. Add- 
ing anything to this only serves to water down the impression. 


e Articles based on the new trademark . .. The problem here is to come up 
with trademark article ideas that are different. One of the best approaches is 
to let the peculiarities of your own trademark problems suggest ideas. By 
springing from the subject matter itself, these ideas will be more vital, will be 
genuinely more interesting and more worth while . .. and the publicity you get 
from these articles will consequently be more valuable. 

Your articles may turn on such ideas as. . . estimating the cost of a trade- 
mark change, bringing packaging up to date by changing the trademark, dis- 
cussing when not to change a trademark, putting meaning into a trademark, 
selecting an artist to design the trademark. 


e Exhibits based on the new trademark ... An illustrated history of com- 
pany trademarks might prove to be very interesting as a company lobby dis- 
play, as a display at the local library, or as a part of a trade show exhibit. Also 
encourage the artist who designed the new trademark to submit it in art ex- 
hibits and competitions wherever and whenever he can. 


® Giveaways engraved with the new trademark ... Distribute useful, trade- 
mark engraved gadgets (cigarette lighters, pens, tie clasps, etc.) to selected 
customers and prospects. 


© Extended use of the new trademark within company ... Use your imagina- 
tion in extending the application of the new trademark throughout the com- 
pany’s plants and effices. Consider, for example, its potential as a design motif 
for decorating water tewers, parking lots, walls, doors, rugs, drapes, employe 
service pins . .. the possibilities are endless. 


But launching a trademark is only a beginning. You must do all in your 
power to keep the trademark in the happiest of circumstances. Every adver- 
tisement, every piece of company literature you prepare must sustain the 
ideals and the ideals embodied in it. Only in this way can a good trademark 
become a better one. . 





